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MOTHERLESS MARY. 
( Continued.) 


Sensibly impressed by the generosity! 
and candour of Morley’ s declaration,) 
Mary could scarcely express herself as: 
she wished. ‘Grateful as I feel for 

the favourable opinion | you entertain of, 
me, captain Morley,” said she, * be as-| 
sured, that no mercenary motive would) 
induce me to take advantage of your, 
disinterested motive, or your disinterest-| 
ed kindness; I shall, however, be happy) 
to avail myself of your good offices with! 
Lady Margaret, and, should I be so for-' 
tunate as to be received by her, will do 
all in my power to merit her favour.” 


ifor which she could not account, should 
‘induce her to prefer him to the active- 


ly generous Morley; she was not insen- 
sible to the advantages which might re- 
sult from his attachment, should she be 
able to repay him with her regard; but 
this she felt to be almost impossible; 
and she could scarcely bring herself to 
think that she was doing right in seek- 
jing the protection of his mother-in-law. 
When they next met, she intimated her 
scruples to Morley, but he eagerly over- 
ruled them, and assured her that Lady 
Margaret was already prepared to re- 
ceive her with kindness and esteem. “I 
have opened my whole heart to her,” 





said he, “ for I regard her more as a 


** Come, you are as tractable as I ex- tender sister that an austere mother-in- 


pected,” 
shall have the pleasure of serving you, 
in spite of yourself, and the still greater 
one of being ih your society frequently.’ | 
‘“‘ Indeed” returned Mary, “you must; 
drop this strain, or I shall be afraid to 
accept any situation where [ shall bell, 
likely to be exposed to such oppressive e| 
gallantry. * Well, I will say no more,’ 

replied Morley, pressing her hand with 
cordial sincerity, as he took his leave, 
‘“‘T must try to make you like me better,| 
by my future good conduct.” When 
he had gone, Mary found leisure to re- 
flect calmly on all that had passed; the 
hints of Morley, had awakened her to 
the conviction, that she had indeed al- 
lowed herself to cherish an idea of Bou- 
verie, in a manner inimical to her peace; 


‘said Morley gaily, “and I!law; so you have nothing to dread from 


her observation.” Mary thanked him; 
and the day of her introduction was soon 


’|fixed. Mary’s first care was to coax Mrs, 


Williams out of the box, for which she 
made her a remuneration adequate to its 
‘alue, even had it been honestly obtain- 
ed: and then with a palpitating heart, 
stepped into the carriage which Lady 
Margaret had obligingly sent to convey 
her to Manchester-street. 

Captain Morley was with Lady Mar- 
garet when Mary arived; he instantly 
ran down and assisted her to alight.— 
** Remember, Miss Powell,” said he, as 
they ascended the staircase, 
not be considered as a domestic in this 
house, but as the companion and prote- 








yet she felt ashamed, that a prejudice 
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gee of my mother.” Lady Margaret 
received Mary with polite afiability, and 
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after a few common place topics, said, 
“| promise myself much comfort in, 
your society, Miss Powell; for though 
as you sce, a young woman, 
a husband so much mv senior, I am con- 
sidered quite the old lady, and am ai- 
most shunned by females of my own 
age, if it were not for the attentions of 
his. gallant vouth, I should really think 
it time to wear close caps and spectacles; 
but j jesting apart, I do wish for a ration- 
al companion, as I am too young to give 
up all the elegancies of life, and too ma- 
tronly to enter into all its frivolities; 
now, by Edward’s account, we shall be! 
extremely well suited.” Mary replied! 


that she hoped it would be in her pow-| 
er to justity captain Morley’s recom-| 


mendation: and the remainder of the 
day was passed agreeably to all parties. 
Mary did not see the elder Mr. Mor- 
ley for several days, as he was ab 
inspecting some of his ; estates; when he 
returned lady Margaret was anxious fo1 
him to see her young friend; and being 
in her dressing room when hk 
immediately sent for him. 
creased your fami! v duri ing yourabsence, 
Mr. Morley,’ said she, after kes ir first 
salutation. ‘* Indeed! 
I had lo ong ceased to hope for;” he 1 
turned, gaily. * Nay, now I want none 
of your sarcasms;” she replied, * I have 
gota fine grown-up girl to present tc 
you; but here she comes.” Mary ope n-| 
ed the door, but w: as retiring with ah: at 
uttered apology, when Rade Margarct] 
called her back. and presented |} rr 
her husband, who regarded her atten- 
tively and seemed not displeased with 
her appearance. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE MEMENTO. 
To Miss Eliza H 


I have often been asked, when J craved for a curl, 
As a mark of esteein from a favourite girl, 

“Jf I fear’d Vd forget Ler without such a boon, 
And if. granted, I would not furget her as soon?” 





e returned, 
us I rk in-! 


that 1s an houour| 





NNo, believe me, impressions regard shall impart, 
Not the chafings of time can erase from my heart, 
| And tho’ much has been written by pleasure or care, 
'For affection there’s always a leaf open there. 


by having >| 


|But as life and its scenes are still changing, ’tis true, 
iNew companions invite us new hopes to paren; 
|And as seasons must vary however enjoy’d, 

So by turns are these social connexions destroy’d. 


. 
Separation, misfortune, or worldly suecess; 


The mutation of things to elate or depress, 
And the delicate thread on which being depends, 
Must forever occasion rotation of friends. 


In the shade-mingled march of my life I refer, 
-ITo events in my youth that were wont to occur, 
And retracing what happen’d serves oft to remind 
Of associate souls, then how dearly affined! 


Then how precious a tress of the very same hair, 

That had curl’d on the cheek of a once belev'd fair; 

How remember’d the moment—the words that she 

i spake, 

When she blushing exelaim’d ‘Oh keep this for my 
sake!’ 








And tho’ married or dead, or tho’ absent or near, 
If y}ou may not still love, ah, she still must be dear! 


Eusebius Czelosky. 


——_ + eo —- 
CLASSIFICATION OF MODERN BEAUX,. 
Concluded. 


The delightful bea is, of all his tribe, 
the most di! S ult to be correctly deline- 
He taughs, he talks, he plays, he 
A delightfully: nothing can be more 
delightful ‘than hie rep ne i and his an- 

ecdote: s, in his own opinion, and that of 
ithe belles, give a zest to every fashionable 
entertainment. Go with him to the play, 

his critiques are deligh tful—join with 
ir m ina glee, his singing is second on- 

to Philips. Who can speak, declaim, 

i iscourse on belles-lettres subje cts, equal 
‘to this delightful creature? He is born 
for the instruction of po sterity: his pe- 
nius is intu.tive; he is a walking library, 
|without ever having perused twenty 
volumes. 
| The worn out beau. We now come 
jco the last class, into which the modern 
Wbeau has been divided. This gentle- 
man is instantly recognised, as well by 
his faded looks, as by his dirty finery : 
and affecied sprig ghtliness. The worn 
ut beau is the most incorrigible of all 
his species: he has become old in crime, 
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and infirm from debauchery. 
ing from one resort to another, he makes 


an effort (like the sun gleaming through 


the purple clouds of ev ening—though|| 
the simile is much too good for him) to 


shine with his wonted splendour, and] 
congratulates himself that he succeeds. 
into all the wild schemes of 
youth, but executes them with the inde- 


He enters 


cision of age: he meets with contempt. 
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its destinies. Thus they could never lose sight of 
| Providence, the legislator and rightful sovereign of 
jthese people, who were subject to no earthly prince. 
Satisfaction then prevailed in cottages. The old 
»||mmen were composed and happy in the last moments 
of life, and their parting benedictions consoled the 
hearts of their surviving friends. 

In the tents of Jacob; and of Boaz the arrival ef a 
bird excited universal commotion. The patriarch 
travelled through his fields at the head of his ser- 
vants, armed with siekles. Mf the rumour was then 
spread that the young larks had been seen flying, 


lc destin the hours of life, and the clonds wafted 


shere > exrnecte F “ _ se he- | 
where he ¢ xpected applause » His heart, jupon the impor tant news, a whole people, trusting 


however, still beats at the call of plea- 
sure—his pulse still flutters at the pros-| 
pect of some novel scheme—but he dies|} 
ere it be realized—he is stretched in his! 
grave, ere his morrow of happiness ar- 
rive! No sculptured cherub decorates 
his tomb; no flattering epitaph—not even 
a stone marks where his ashes rest, 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot! 


2 eo 
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STANZAS TO MARY. 


Oh! why damp this moment of rapturous meeting, 


By dimming that eye with the tear drop of sorrow | 


While smiles on thy cheek should my presence be) 
gree ting 

Which a roscate hue from the morning beams) 

borrow. 


Believe me I've known not in life’s mazes beguiling, || 
A joy that’s as pure and as blissful as this, 

When no doubt or no fear is to cause a reviling, 
But truth seals its promises sweet with a kiss. 


Then solace each grief in my bosom reposing, 
Believe me this heart will be constant and true, 
Aod until the twilight of life shall be closing, 
Will pulsate as strongly to love and to you. 


G. 


—— + oe 


THE INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 
( Continued ) 


In the early ages of the world, when man was ig-|! 
norant and happy, it was by the flowering of the 
plants, by the falling of the leaves and by the de- 
parture and return of birds, that the peasant and 
shepherd regulated their labours. Henee the art 
of divination among certain people. 
sed that those animals which predicted seagons and 
events, must be the only interpreters of the divine 
will. The ancient poets and naturalists, to whom 
we are indebted for the little simplicity, which stili 
remains among us, teach us how admirable was the 





jin Him who never deceivea, commenced with joy 
ithe labours of the harvest. These friendly tokens, 
while they governed the concerus of the passing sea- 
‘sons, predicted also the vicissitudes of that which 
was to follow. Did the geese and the teal appear 
in unusual numbers—they knew the winter would 
be long. Did the rook begin to build her nest in 
‘January—the shepherds expected in April the flow- 
ers of May. They had even in their gardens excel- 
lent thermometers; and the bark of the &liacie, 
'more or Jess thick, predicted all the variations of 
ihe asmosphere. Theyimagined a correspondence 
between the marriage of a young maiden and the 
opening ofa flower; the old men who died ordinari- 
ly in autumn, fell with the nuts and the ripe fruit. 
While the philosopher, curtailing or prolonging 
ithe year, announced the full 1.o0on for the new, and 
learried winter on to the turf of spring, the labourer 
jhad no cause to fear that the astronomer, who came 
from heaven, would deceive him; he knew that the 
jnightingale would not mistake the month of frosts 
for that of roses, nor fill the winter solstice with the 
music of summer. Thus all the cares, all the amuse- 
ments, all the pleasures of man in the pastoral state, 
iwere written, not in the fallacious callenders of man’s 
invention, but on the infallible meridian of him who 
jis the centre of universal attraction; of him who has 
traced the zodiac; of him who has calculated the 
jhours of eternity, and placed for a time, in the cen- 


tre of the universe, the golden dial of the sun. 








——— +e 

SUNSET, 
‘Where is the hand to paint in colours bright 
|The vivid splendour of the western sky, 
/That sparkling flood of evanescent light, 
|Pure and transparent, deepening in its dye,— 
(Elysian bowers and isles of rest on high 
Ploat o’er the amber tide, and pass away; 
‘Each moment changing to the r raptared eve. 
Alas! no mortal hand can that blest vision stay, 
‘Guido’s nor Titian’s art can fix that fading ray. 


Oh! I have gazed, when silent and alone, 


They suppo-/’Till I forgot the globe my feet have prest; 


Have seen the shores of some bright world unknowp, 
Aud souls amid the mansion of the blest: 

Scenes not for man, nor mortal senses drest: 
Bright rosy meads and sea of waving light, 

And fairy barks that on those waters rest; 

They darken, they are gone; as fades the light, 








manner of computation by these faséi of nature; ft 
what a charm it spread over humaa life. The winds) 
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And leave me still on earth envelop’d all in night 
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So fade the prospects early fancy forms, 

When life is fresh and all the world is new: 

Bright are the clouds which soon must meet in 
storms, 

Bright all with hope, too happy to be true. 

Soon sets the beam, and darkness bounds the view 

So the ethereal soul which did this body move, 

Leave the dull clod on earth from which it grew; 

Glances away, where sister souls above 

Bloom in immortal youth, immurtal light and love. | 


—2 +a 
FEMALE EDUCATION, 


Were I a mother, says Miss Seward, 
in one of her letters, instead of adopting 
Mr. Gisborne’s and Mr. Wilbertorce’s 
number of penal laws for the souls of 
youthful females, I would substitue the 
following exertions. I would induce} 
them to be religious, by applying the 
christian system rather to their hopes 


frivolous novels, not by invective, not 
by prohibition, but by early setting sheit 
taste above them. Thus fortify: ing their 
understandings and their hearts, I would 
disdain coercion, and even teasing inter- 
ference; every thing that wears the slight- 
lest appearance of suspicious watchful- 
jness. So should their home be delight- 
ful; nor would an indiscriminative de- 
sire of leaving it for the married state, 
jsubject them to the danger of an unhap- 
py marriage; while their habits of life 
and taste y a literature must preclude 


jthe discontents of celibacy, should celi- 


bacy be their lot. 
aD + ee 
To a young lady who sung in toe low a voice. 


When beauteous Emma’s gentle voice 
Divides the yielding air, 





than their fears. I would endeavour to 
inspire them with a high sense of virgin 
honour and truth, and of the grace and 
beauty, of rational decorum; with a ter- 
ror as well as abhorrence of female lib 
ertinism, by placing before their eyes,! 
from real life, strong instances of its) 
misery, while, by every opportunity of 
judicious ridicule, I would inspire a sov-| 
ereign contempt of male profligacy, of 
gamesters, sots, fops and fox hunters. 
Thus, iste ad of inaking my daughters’ 
ridicul: wa as Mr. Gisborne advises, 
by imaoee anding testimonials of the moral! 
and pious character of every man who) 
may ask them todance ac couple of dances! 
at a ball, I should depend upon thei 
principle and good sense for despising, | 





insteac J of being corrupted by improper} 


conversa tion in the momentary pauses) 
of the dance; attempts which it is in the, 
utmost degree improbable that they 


should encounter, even from the most’ 
abandoned libertine; and when the dance 


is over, by all the indispensable rules of 
fashionable life, every young woman! 
takes her seat by her mother or chape- 

ron. I would early introduce my daugh- 
ters to the finest English writers, both 
both in prose and verse, rather than de- 
vote all their leisure to the comparative- 
ly worthless acquisition of modern ac- 
complishments. I would teach them to 


Fix’d on her lips, the falt’ring sounds 
Excess of joy declare. 


There ling’ring round the rosy gate, 
They view their fragrant cell; 

Unwilling to depart those lips 
Where all the graces dwell, 


Some tuneful accents strike the ear 
With soft imperfect sound; 

While thousand others die within, 
In their own honey drown’d. 


Yet thro’ this cloud, distinct and clear, 
Sweet sense directs its dart; 

And while it seems to shun the ear, 
Strikes full upon the heart. 


—»= +e 


THE SUSCEPTIBLE MIND. 


Hast thou seen the mimosa within its soft cell, 
All shrinking and suffering stand, 

And draw in its tendrils, and fold its young leaves, 
From the touch of the tenderest hand? 


Hast thou seen the young aspen that trembles an< 
sighs, 
On the breath of the lingering wind? 
Oh! these are but emblems, imperfect and faint, 
Of the shrinking and sensitive mind. 


j —< ¢-aa— 
Men often prove the violence of their own preju- 


dices even by the violence with which they attack the 
prejudices of other people. 
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